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more authoritative, it is rather less matured than the Jones-Hollister 
volume. The latter book rests upon careful use of court records, police 
reports, and miscellaneous materials of a quasi-official nature. To such 
sources Mr. Jones and his colleague devoted rather more than a year of 
study. They show remarkable ability in analyzing various aspects of a 
troublesome theme. I venture the opinion that in their chapter entitled 
False Passports (ch. VII., pp. 83-99), they give a statement nearer the 
truth than does Mr. Strother (ch. I., pp. 2 ff.). The extraordinary story 
of the so-called Hindu conspiracy — reaching a dramatic climax at the 
conclusion of the trial in San Francisco in April, 191S — has been admir- 
ably summarized (cf. Strother, pp. 223 ff.). The Tunney-Hollister book 
is of distinctly slighter texture than the other two volumes. But one will 
go far before coming upon a more striking story of skillful detective 
work than that revealed in chapter III. under the caption Playing with 
Fire. Chapter VIII. is concerned with the pathetic story of Erich 
Muenter. 

No one of the volumes under consideration is animated by any very 
serious purpose. They are written in brisk, colloquial style. They all 
represent strikingly good journalistic methods employed to arouse a pub- 
lic that was slow to anger and, until the sinking of the Lusitania on May 
7, 1915, notably inert. Subtle diplomats at Washington, backed by a 
ruthless and heartless general staff in Germany, were guilty of attempt- 
ing to organize a system of espionage, world-wide in extent, for the 
purpose of dominating civilization. All the writers are inclined to over- 
estimate German cleverness and the functioning of German administra- 
tion in underhanded designs. The truth appears to have been that Ger- 
many worked in this, as in other matters, often at cross-purposes; and 
that from early in 191 5 its well-laid schemes went awry owing to the 
skill of federal and local police authorities. Much more attention could 
have been given by all these authors to the remarkable functioning and 
operation of the federal bureau of investigation, for to that organization 
more than to any other single factor was the downfall of the German 
spy system in the United States due. Unlikely as it is that the vast col- 
lections of materials now in the custody of the Department of Justice will 
soon be made public, the story of the bureau of investigation, first organ- 
ized in June, 1908, should be told by some one in the government service 
familiar with all its various details. Materials in its files, industriously 
gathered over the years from 1914 to 1918, would afford the basis for a 
very remarkable series of books. Henry Barrett Learned. 

Spain's Declining Power in South America, 1730-1806. By Ber- 
nard Moses. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1919. 
Pp. xx, 440. $4.00.) 

Suggestive introductory pages in this volume describe the environ- 
ment of the Spanish colonists in South America. Its first chapter dis- 
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cusses the relations between the Spaniards and the Indians, indicating 
that, unlike the English colonists in North America, the Spanish colonists 
adopted the aborigines as an element in their society. Then the roles 
played by the Spaniards, the Creoles, and the mestizos are described. 
The thesis is formulated that the population of Spanish South America 
was eventually composed of two sharply contrasted groups: i, a group 
formed of Spanish officials and other Spaniards who clung to the tradi- 
tions and customs of their native land ; and, 2, a group formed of " the 
combined classes of Creoles, mestizos, and Indians " who formed the 
basis of a new society that resented Spanish domination. Another chap- 
ter considers in a general fashion conditions in Spain's dependencies in 
South America during the period from 1730 to 1750. Next the author 
describes the attempt of Spain and Portugal to determine their boundary 
in America in accordance with the treaty of 1750, and the resulting re- 
bellion in the seven reductions which that treaty transferred to Portugal. 
A long chapter is devoted to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Spanish 
America by virtue of the decree of Charles III., dated February 27, 
1767 — a measure which provoked much dissatisfaction in certain sections 
of Spanish America. 

Chapter V. suggests the need for a fourth viceroyalty in Spanish 
America in the latter part of the eighteenth century, describes the crea- 
tion of the viceroyalty of La Plata, and tells how the first viceroy at 
Buenos Aires entered upon the exercise of his duties. Chapter VI. is a 
well-considered account of the uprising of a descendant of the Inca 
dynasty, Tupac Amaru, in the viceroyalty of Peru in 1780, and suggests 
some of the consequences of the insurrection. The following chapter 
discusses the futile rebellion of the comuneros in the viceroyalty of New 
Granada that took place soon after the uprising of Tupac Amaru. Then 
Mr. Moses describes certain minor conspiracies against the old regime 
in the captaincy-general of Chile, notably that led by two Frenchmen, 
Antonio Gramuset' and Antonio Berney. Explaining the reform initiated 
by the ordinance of intendants in the viceroyalty of La Plata, the author 
declares that the " power of Spain was declining in America because the 
governmental organization was inadequate to carry that power to points 
where its exercise was needed ". Possibly the most interesting chapter 
in the book is that which describes the founding of literary journals in 
Quito, Lima, and Bogota in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
That chapter also devotes considerable attention to the botanical investi- 
gations of Jose Celestino Mutis in the viceroyalty of New Granada. It 
describes the dissemination of French revolutionary philosophy in north- 
ern South America by the enterprising Creole Antonio Narino, a pre- 
cursor of Colombian independence. Chapter XL describes conditions in 
two colonial capitals, Lima and Santiago, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with some attention to social conditions and classes. Conditions 
in the captaincy-general of Venezuela are briefly considered in another 
chapter which discusses the abortive revolutionary conspiracy of Espafia 
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and Gual in 1797. This chapter also considers the projects of Francisco 
de Miranda for the separation of Spanish America from the motherland 
and devotes some attention to the ill-starred expedition which, in 1806, 
he launched from New York City against the coast of Venezuela. Chap- 
ter XIII. contains a description of the British capture and the Spanish 
reconquest of Buenos Aires in 1807-1808. The succeeding chapter pre- 
sents an account of conditions in the captaincy-general of Chile and the 
viceroyalty of Peru at the opening of the nineteenth century. 

The author's thesis about the political alignment of social groups in 
South American colonial society will bear further investigation. Com- 
parison and collation show that many pages of Spain's Declining Power 
in South America are identical, or almost identical, with the pages about 
corresponding topics in his earlier book entitled South America on the 
Eve of Emancipation. A few quotations are omitted from the volume 
under review, some changes are made in phraseology, and connecting 
passages are supplied. Yet, after making allowance for alterations, the 
major part of chapters V., VI., IX., XI., XIII., and some pages in chapter 
XIV. — nearly one-quarter of Spain's Declining Power in South Amer- 
ica — has been republished from Mr. Moses's earlier book, without any 
mention of that fact. Although the author has doubtless studied his sub- 
ject long, yet the volume under review has no maps; it does not contain 
a distinct bibliography; and some important titles are not mentioned in 
the unmethodical foot-notes. His style is clear and, in general, inter- 
esting; but the proof-reader has failed to correct divers typographical 
errors. Professor Moses has performed a useful service to students of 
Spanish-American history, for his volume brings together, as no other 
book has done before, a large amount of information concerning events, 
reforms, and tendencies in Spanish South America during the later 
decades of Spanish rule — information which is indicative of the wide- 
spread discontent that Napoleon's usurpations in the Iberian Peninsula 
fanned into the Spanish-American Revolution. 

William Spence Robertson. 

MINOR NOTICES 

The State and the Nation. By Edward Jenks. (New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1919, pp. vii, 312, $2.00.) In 1900, Mr. Jenks 
published, in the Temple Primers series, A History of Politics, which, as 
he says, met with " an unexpected welcome ". The book was planned as 
a counterpart to Sir Frederick Pollock's Introduction to the History of 
the Science of Politics. The latter, as everyone knows, deals with the 
history of political theory, and what Mr. Jenks undertook was to give " a 
brief account of what men have done, not of what they have thought, in 
that branch of human activity which we call Politics, or the Art of 
Government ". Obviously, the title was ill-chosen ; the book might better 



